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document issued by a judge or a magistrate duly author- 
ized to do so, and likewise by authenticated copies, 
depositions or declarations made by such magistrate, 
and setting forth the acts with which the fugitive is 
charged. 

Art. 7. It shall be lawful for any competent judicial 
authority of the United States upon production of a certi- 
ficate by the Secretary of State stating that request has 
been made by the Imperial Government of Russia for the 
provisional arrest of a person convicted or accused of the 
commission therein of a crime or offence extraditable 
under this convention, and upon complaint, duly made, 
that such crime or offence has been so committed, to 
issue his warrant for the apprehension of such person. 
But if the formal requisition for surrender, with the 
formal proofs hereinbefore mentioned, be not made as 
aforesaid by the diplomatic agent of the demanding 
Government, or, in his absence, by the competent 
consular officer, within forty days from the date of the 
commitment of the fugitive, the prisoner shall be dis- 
charged from custody, and the Imperial Russian Govern- 
ment will, upon the request of the Government of the 
United States transmitted through the diplomatic agent 
of the United States, or in his absence, through the 
competent consular officer, secure the provisional arrest 
of persons convicted or accused of the commission therein 
of crimes or offences extraditable under this convention. 
But if the formal requisition for surrender, with the 
formal proofs hereinbefore mentioned, be not made as 
aforesaid by the diplomatic agent of the demanding 
Government, or in his absence, by the competent consular 
officer, within forty days from the date of arrest of the 
fugitive, the prisoner shall be discharged from custody. 

Akt. 8. Articles in the possession of the fugitive 
that have aided the commission of the crime or offence, 
and any article or property which was obtained through, 
the commission of the crime or offence charged, and also 
any other article that may serve to convict, shall, if the 
demand for extradition be granted, be delivered to the 
authorities of the demanding Government, even where, 
owing to the death or escape of the fugitive, extradition 
cannot take place. Such delivery shall also include 
articles of the character above mentioned which the 
fugitive may have concealed or deposited in the country 
of refuge and which may subsequently be found there. 
The rights of third parties to the above-mentioned articles 
shall, nevertheless, be duly respected, and they shall be 
returned to the owners free of expense after the conclusion 
of the case. The right of the Government on which the 
demand for extradition is made to temporarily retain 
such articles when they may be necessary for the insti- 
tution of criminal proceedings occasioned by the same act 
that has given rise to the demand for extradition, or by 
any other act, is admitted. 

Art. 9. In case the person whose extradition is 
demanded under the present convention is also claimed 
by another Government, preference shall be given to the 
Government whose demand shall be earlier in point of 
time, provided the Government from which extradition 
is sought is not bound by treaty to give preference 
otherwise. 

Art. 10. The expense occasioned by the arrest, 
detention and transportation of persons whose extradi- 
tion is required shall be borne by the Government 
making the apiilication. 



Art. 11. The present convention shall be ratified, 
and the ratification shall be exchanged at St. Petersburg 
as soon as possible. It shall take effect on the 20th day 
after its promulgation in the manner prescribed by the 
laws in force in the territories of the contracting parties. 
It shall remain in force for six months after notice of its 
termination shall have been given by either of the con- 
tracting parties. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present convention, and have thereunto 
affixed the seals of their Governments. 

Done in duplicate at the city of Washington on the 28th 
day of March, 1887. 

T. F. Bayard, 
C. Struve, 
Rosen. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 

SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 

The brute instincts and habits of the human race are 
yet mainly predominant, even in civilized and so-called 
Christian communities. Faith in phj'sical force is every- 
where greater than in moral influence. Class interests 
and monopolies are still mighty factors in the government 
and intercourse of nations. The untiring and sleepless 
energy and activity of those who are directly interested 
in the maintenance and development of the military 
system have carried the modern world to the verge of 
disaster and rendered well-nigh intolerable the burdens of 
an armed Peace. The open and almost ostentatious 
magnifying of force which has been the habit of States- 
men and Rulers has not been relinquished. The rivalry 
of the great Powers in the increase of their armaments 
has lost none of its madness. The internal strifes and 
anxieties of nations — those between class and class, 
between labor and capital, for instance — are not lessening 
either in number or virulence. But, notwithstanding all 
this, there are everywhere signs of progress and encour- 
agement. 

There is a visible growth of Peace sentiment, and an 
expanding conviction both of the folly and wickedness of 
war, and also of the practicability and necessity of more 
effectual means of settling international and other dis- 
putes. There is manifestly, too, a rapid increase in the 
number of men and women who can see and feel, and 
who act on the conviction that the working out of the 
great Christian principles, though they may not be 
acknowledged as such, offers the only hope for the 
future of humanity. Apparently there never was a time 
in which men generally, and even politicians themselves, 
were so firmly convinced that there is only one effectual 
settlement of social and national difficulties — the just and 
righteous settlement — which is lasting and satisfactory. 
There is not only a growing feeling after, and a seeking 
for, this settlement, but there is a very solemn sense that 
it must be found, before, in any real and large and lasting 
form. Society can see even the beginnings of Peace. 
Military methods and the spirit of domination which they 
embody, are everywhere revealing their impotence as 
prominent factors in the life of humanity. Amidst all the 
social movements of the times, the experiments in the 
direction of concert and co-operation which constitute so 
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marked a feature everywhere, seem to declare that the 
principle of organization in which men have been trusting, 
and of which self is the centre, is, in the eyes of all, 
breaking down and revealing its helplessness as the main 
constituent — as the real bond — of Society. The soli- 
darity of the human race is being more and more recog- 
nized, and acted upon. It is perceived that, even as a 
matter of simple wisdom and of that expediency which 
takes into account the highest interests of humanity and 
the happiness of the greatest number, the principle, 
"Bear ye one another's burdens" must be established 
in its true supremacy if there is to be any deliverance 
from the ceaseless strifes and desolations which recurrently 
vex and chastise the world ; and that, as is frequently 
and soberly avowed even by some of the most prominent 
Statesmen, the golden rule of Christianity is the wisest 
and all sufficient principle of International Policy. 

WAR STILL AVERTED. 

The great European war, which has been feared for 
the last twenty years, is, through the good Providence of 
God, still averted. How to maintain the peace of 
Christendom in such a way as will admit of the relaxa- 
tion of national burdens is fast becoming the problem of 
the hour, and prominent men, from the Roman Pontiff 
downwards, are addressing themselves to the discussion 
of the problem and the advocacy of some immediate 
attempts towards its practical solution. 

LITERARY LEADERS. 

One of the most hopeful signs of progress is the atten- 
tion which is given to the subject of War and Peace by 
literary men and the leaders of thought and public opinion. 
It is a significant testimony to the onward march of the 
pacific sentiment that some of the foremost literary writers 
in the chief civilized nations of the world are lending 
their pens to the exposure and denunciation of war and, 
in most instances, to the hearty advocacy of Peace. 
Count Tolstoi, in Russia, whose expositions of Peace 
principles have been very thorough-going ; Bjornsen, the 
greatest living poet of Scandinavia, both in his writings 
and by his personal advocacy ; the Baroness von Suttner, 
in Austria, whose book. Die Waffen JSFieder, has been 
given to the English public in an admirable translation, 
under the name of " Lay down your arms ; " Zola, whose 
"Downfall" has had at least four millions of readers in 
France ; " Ouida," the popular novelist, and others, have 
lent powerful help to the Peace cause ; while in our own 
country, the Bishop of Durham, one of the greatest of 
living theologians, and both a leader and an ornament of 
the Church to which he belongs, has repeatedly raised his 
voice in the most earnest and satisfactory manner on 
behalf of Peace, as based upon, and inculcated by, the 
precepts of the Divine Founder of Christianity. Among 
the works which have been issued from the Press in 
connection with our movement, two especially, on Inter- 
national Arbitration, deserve mention, written respective- 
ly by M. Ferdinand Dreyfus and Dr. Michel Revon, the 
latter clearly measuring the rise of literary and cultured 
opinion in favor of the question, inasmuch as it was 
awarded a prize by that select and distinguished body, 
the Institute of France. 

THE BEHRING SEA ARBITRATION. 

The most encouraging incident, however, of the year is 
the constitution of the Tribunal now sitting in Paris to 



adjudicate on the Behring Sea Fishery dispute, whose 
proceedings are day by day reported in the public press, 
like that of any ordinary Court of Justice, and are followed 
by earnest and reflecting readers with as much interest as 
the chronicle of a campaign. It is a striking object 
lesson. It is visible and conclusive proof of the practi- 
cability of that method of settling international difficulties 
which has been so long and so effectively advocated by 
this Society. " The s-uperficial public," says a prominent 
journal, the Paris Figaro, " considers this affair as only a 
diplomatic incident of secondary importance. Many 
serious minds, however, see in it a new step towards 
the acclimatizing of Arbitration in international matters. 
It awakens the hope that modern Governments, pene- 
trated by the principles of civilization, which have made 
so much progress in our century, will carry their disputes 
henceforth before supreme Judges chosen by themselves, 
and will cease to exhaust themselves by preparations for 
sanguinary wars which are always suspended over their 
heads. Then would the world become a paradise." 

FRESH INSTANCES OF ARBITRATION. 

Among the fresh instances of recourse to this method 
of settlement, which mark the past year, may be mentioned 
the appointment of two Commissioners by Russia and 
Great Britain for the settlement of a frontier dispute in 
Afghanistan ; the settlement of a frontier dispute between 
Venezuela and Colombia by the arbitral decision of Spain ; 
the reference of what is known as the Fabiani Case, which 
is in dispute between the Governments of France and 
Venezuela, to the adjudication of the President of the 
Swiss Confederation ; the submission of the claims of the 
Peruvian Bondholders, which are a subject of dispute 
between Chile and Bolivia, to the Arbitration of the 
President of the Federal Supreme Court of Justice in 
Switzerland ; the signing of an agreement at Santiago, 
Chile, between the representatives of Chile and the Argen- 
tine Republic for the settlement by Arbitration of certain 
frontier difficulties between these two countries ; and, if 
the rumor said to be current in foreign official circles at 
Lisbon is to be credited, Lord Rosebery lias intimated his 
intention of proposing that the Anglo-Portuguese Delimi- 
tation dispute in South East Africa shall be submitted to 
Arbitration. 

These may be termed minor cases of dispute, but the 
wise words of Baron de Courcel, in his Presidential address 
to the Behring Sea Arbitration Tribunal in Paris last 
month, apply to these as much as to any similar cases : 

" No aspiration," he said, " is more ideal, no effort 
more noble, than the endeavor to effect tlie gradual 
abolition of the custom of resorting to brute force for the 
settlement of the differences between nations. Every 
arbitration affords fresh proof of the practicability of what 
was so lately regarded as merely an idle dream." 

COMMERCIAL ARBITRATIONS. 

Outside the sphere of international politics there is felt 
the need of some Arbitral Tribunal, some effective method 
of preventing or staying the conflicts which involve suffer- 
ing and the loss of material resources and of time and 
energy, which constitute life, even when they are unat- 
tended by actual bloodshed. And the Committee have 
observed with pleasure, as lying not altogether outside 
the objects of the Society, the institution of Arbitration 
Courts in London and other great cities, for the settle- 
ment of commercial disputes, and also the more frequent 
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recourse to Arbitration for the prevention of Strikes and 
of similar complications wiiicli arise and are so disastrous 
to all concerned. 

ELECTION EFFOKTS. 

Soon after our Annual Meeting came the General Elec- 
tion, when, as foreshadowed in the last Report, a special 
effort was made to interest the Electors of the United 
Kingdom in the question of Peace and War, and to elicit 
an expression of opinion from the various candidates. 

An address to the electors was issued by the Committee 
and distributed in very large numbers, both in the form 
of leaflets for personal distribution and of placards, in 
large type, for wall-posting. A similar address was also 
issued by the Manchester Auxiliary and very extensively 
circulated. The Committee's address was accompanied 
by a number of striking and stirring appeals on The 
Duty of Electors, Avowals of Military Waste, Who 
Holds the Nation's Purse Strings? Who Votes the 
Nation's Money? Armament and Disarmament, The 
Army Reserve and the Labor Market. 

About four hundred thousand copies of these were dis- 
tributed among the electors. A series of questions to be 
addressed to candidates was also prepared, and printed 
copies were sent to our representatives and helpers in the 
various constituencies throughout the Kingdom. The 
peace question was thus brought prominently before can- 
didates and electors. Many valuable expressions of 
opinion and adherence were elicited from the former, and 
very general testimony came to hand as to the influence 
which was thus exercised among the latter. It was 
undoubtedly a good opportunity well and effectively used. 

GENERAL PETITIONING. 

In conjunction with other societies, a special and stren- 
uous effort has been made to carry out a resolution of the 
Berne Peace Congress in favor of peace. Representatives 
of the various British Peace Societies met in conference, 
in Decemtier last, in order to give effect to that resolution. 
It was resolved to take up the proposal heartily, and to 
conflne the general petition (a form of which was adopted) 
to the invitation which had been extended to the Govern- 
ment of this country by the President of the United 
States to conclude a permanent treaty of arbitration with 
America, which it was understood would be shortly 
brought before the House of Commons. Again, the co- 
operation of our friends throughout the country was 
solicited. Twenty thousand petition forms were dis- 
tributed, and very gratifying results were attained. 
Although not more than 716 petitions have been reported 
as actually presented to the House of Commons (114 of 
which were signed on behalf of public gatherings) , with 
a total number of 78,250 signatures, the obtaining of 
these signatures awakened a great deal of interest in the 
question, and evoked a great deal of sympathy. Among 
them were the names of some of the most influential 
inhabitants of the towns, or districts, from which they 
were sent. 

EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS. 

The ordinary work of the Society, in its public advocacy 
of the peace question, has been pursued with increased 
activity. This is, in many respects, the most important 
part of its operations. For, however attractive may be 
some more prominent forms of service, they must all rest 
upon a steady, persistent creation and education of 



public opinion. Political action Is possible only as it is 
backed and inspired by popular sentiment. The primary 
effort in any real propagandism must be to evoke and 
direct the public conviction and enthusiasm which will be 
its inspiration and strength. 



" ALL IS FAIR IN WAR AS IN LOVE." 

BY MRS. E. E. HOENIBROOK. 

" All is fair, as in love, so in war," 
So sang to himself a jolly tar, 
Not on a noble, high ship of old, 
But a modern ram, as we are told, 
A thing that goes right under the sea. 
Built only for death and misery. 

For years and years was the thing a thought 
Before it was to perfection brought. 
And long it was ere its steel-clad nose 
Could carry destruction to its foes. 
And the ram, while keeping water-tight, 
Could sink in the ocean out of sight. 

I wonder if, in some dreadful hour, 

When it proves to the world its warlike pow'r. 

O'er the work it did beneath the deep 

Shall women be found to mourn and weep, 

And wish its famous constructor far 

From holding all fair in the art of war. 

The gunners the great field-piece surround 
As it is borne to the battle ground ; 
Where can it command the finest range, 
This mighty weapon, of force so strange 
That it can blow with its lurid breath 
Brave men right into the jaws of death ? 

Modern improvements (?) and talents bent 
On new modes of killing, all intent, 
Guns that can send the fullest volley; — 
Oh, worse than waste and more than folly ! 
Money and time, with an aching brain, 
For wholesale slaughter and living pain. 

I wonder when such men come to die, 
And their record is gone up on high. 
Will this plea stand in the land afar — ■ 
" All things were fair in the art of war " ? 
Or will war itself look fair or grim 
In a dawning light as earth grows dim ? 



SUCCESS OF ARBITItATION. 

The following list of cases in which important difficul- 
ties between nations have been settled by arbitration is 
abundant proof of the practicability of this means of ad- 
justing international disputes and of its infinite superi- 
ority over war. In these instances the trouble has not 
only been quickly and inexpensively settled, but also set- 
tled for all time. No war has ever risen over one of 
these decisions of an arbitral court, in all except two or 
three instances the decision has been cheerfully accepted 
by the unsuccessful nation, and instead of deepening ani- 



